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difficulties, is a large part of school work. But it is indispensable
to discriminate between genuine and simulated or mock problems.
The following questions may aid in making such discrimination.
(a)  Is there anything but a problem? Does the question naturally
suggest itself within some situation or personal experience? Or is
it an aloof thing, a problem only for the purposes of conveying
instruction in some school topic? Is it the sort of trying that would
arouse observation and engage experimentation outside of school?
(b)  Is it the pupil's own problem, or is it the teacher's or textbook's
problem, made a problem for the pupil only because he cannot get
the required mark or be promoted or win the teacher's approval,
unless he deals with it? Obviously, these two questions overlap.
They are two ways of getting at the same point: Is the experience
a personal thing of such a nature as inherently to stimulate and direct
observation of the connections involved, and to lead to inference
and its testing? Or is it imposed from without, and is the pupil's
problem simply to meet the external requirement?
Such questions may give us pause in deciding upon the extent
to which current practices are adapted to develop reflective habits.
The physical equipment and arrangements of the average school-
room are hostile to the existence of real situations of experience.
What is there similar to the conditions of everyday life which will
generate difficulties? Almost everything testifies to the great premium
put upon listening, reading, and the reproduction of what is told
and read. It is hardly possible to overstate the contrast between
such conditions and the situations of active contact with tilings and
persons in the home, on the playground, in fulfilling of ordinary
responsibilities of life. Much of it is not even comparable with the
questions which may arise in the mind of a boy or girl in conversing
with others or in reading books outside of the school. No one has
ever explained why children are so full of questions outside of the
school (so that they pester grown-up persons if they get any encour-
agement ), and the conspicuous absence of display of curiosity about
the subject matter of school lessons. Reflection on this striking
contrast will throw light upon the question of how far customary
school conditions supply a context of experience in which problems
naturally suggest themselves. No amount of improvement in the
personal technique of the instructor will wholly remedy this state of